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their conscience are of my religion, and mine is that
of all brave and good men." Sentiments, laudable
in themselves ; yet such professed latitudinarianlsm
was unpalatable to the Calvinists, even before it
could be interpreted by the light of later events.
Yet, though on this as on other occasions Henry did
not forget to treat his enemies as if they might some
day be his friends, he was active in preparing for the
hostilities which ensued, and in carrying them on
when once begun. The man, he said, who after he
has put on his breastplate still loves his ease, had
better not meddle with war.

He had now for the first time an opportunity of
showing how far he possessed the qualities of a gen-
eral and a statesman ; that he was brave and clement
he had already given some proof. Entering the
small town of Eausse in his county of Armagnac, he
had been suddenly attacked with cries of " Aim at
the white plume/* by two hundred or more fanatics,
who by dropping the portcullis behind him separated
him from his guards. Accompanied by only four
gentlemen, the King charged his assailants with such
vigour that he was able to reach the porch of a house,
where with his companions he kept his enemies at
bay till his followers had scaled the walls. When
master of the town, he forbade all reprisals, and only
allowed the punishment of two or three of the ring-
leaders.

Among the four who fought at Eausse by the side
of Henry of Bourbon, were two young men whose
names and renown are closely connected with that
of their master: Philip de Mornay, Lord of Le